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The Influence of the Hague Court 
Greatly Strengthened. 

In a very interesting article in the Independent of 
November 21, on “ The Results of the Second Hague 
Conference,” Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who 
was a member of both the Hague Conferences, calls 
attention to an important article which, at the sug- 
gestion of the American delegation, was added to the 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes adopted at the first Hague Conference. 

This new article, number 48 in the Convention as 
now revised, provides that in case of a controversy 
between two nations, either of them, if it thinks 
wise to do so, may apply directly to the Bureau of 
the Court at The Hague and ask for arbitration. 
Heretofore the two nations have had to come to an 
agreement between themselves before the Hague 
Court could be approached. Under the new provi- 
sion, either of two parties to a dispute, if the other 
should be dilatory or indisposed to have the differ- 
ence arbitrated, may make its offer of arbitration to the 
Bureau of the Court, and thus openly before the world. 

There is, of course, in the provision no power given 
to a nation to have enforced a summons upon another 
nation to appear before the Court. But it was thought 
by the American delegation that the making of an 
offer of arbitration openly through the Court would 
be sufficient in practically every case to induce an 
unwilling government to yield and allow the contro- 
versy to go to The Hague. It is probable that the 


very existence of this new article, to which all the pow- 
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ers even if it never be used, will 
much facilitate the reaching of direct agreements be- 
tween governments to submit their differences to the 
Hague Court. 

Of this new article Baron d’Estournelles remarks : 
“ This mechanism has not even been noticed by the 
press, and yet it will be amply sufficient to put all the re- 
sources of arbitration in motion. Previously, when 
two states had aground of quarrel, they were obliged 
to agree together to submit the question to arbitration. 
But such an agreement between two guveriuments 
whose relations have become envenomed is almost im- 
possible. To-day it is in the power of one of them 
to make its offer openly, and thus force the second 
state to accept or decline that offer in presence of pub- 
lic opinion. This is very great progress, although it 
may appear almost imperceptible, and henceforth a 
state that sincerely wishes to avoid war can reply to 
its aggressor, ‘I appeal to the judges of The Hague. 
Do you believe that the aggressor will be able to 
answer, ‘I care nothing for justice,’ without raising 
against him the entire public opinion of the world?” 

It seems curious that this important strengthening 
of the Arbitration Convention under which the Hague 
Court was established got no notice in the press. We 
do not remember to have seen a single line about it 
in any American press dispatch.while the Hague Con- 
ference was in session or since. 

Senator d’Estournelles’ estimate of the value of 
this new article is probably not too high. In the 
present interdependence of the nations, quickness of 
intercommunication and growing power of interna- 
tional public opinion, it would be morally nearly im- 
possible for any nation to resist an appeal for arbi- 
tration made through the great tribunal which is 
backed by the conscience and the best thought of 
the world. Governments are now coming to be just 
as sensitive to their standing in the community of 
nations as individuals are in the community of which 
they are a part. 

The close of the second Hague Conference has 
clearly left arbitration in a considerably stronger 
position than it was before. All the nations are 
now parties to the Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, and the number of 
judges in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, as it 
is at present constituted, will be increased by repre- 
sentatives from all the South and Central American 
governments. Step by step the great cause goes 
forward. 
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The Texas Peace Congress. 

The Texas State Peace Congress, alluded to in our 
last two issues, was held at Waco on the 19th, 20th and 
21st of November. It was, all things considered, a most 
successful convention. 

The Congress was organized by Dr. 8S. P. Brooks, 
president of Baylor University at Waco, a fine inland 
city of about thirty thousand population. Dr. Brooks is 
prominent among the younger educators of the great 
Southwest. He is a Yale graduate, and a man of extra- 
ordinary vitality, versatility and push. He is a born 
leader, and has the highest esteem and confidence of 
the community. He went as a delegate to the New 
York National Peace Congress last April, and was so 
stirred and inspired by that great meeting that he deter- 
mined at once that the peace movement should be car- 
ried into Texas, where practically nothing had before 
been done in an organized way in behalf of the cause. 
The University faculty and trustees entered heartily 
into bis purpose and the University Chapel was placed 
at the disposal of the Congress. When he issued the 
call for the Congress he met with much encouragement 
from other parts of the State. 

Baylor University is a fine institution of high grade, 
second in Texas only to the State University. It enroils 
about eleven hundred students during the year, in the 
collegiate and the academic departments combined, and 
has seven excellent buildings of modern type. Its lead- 
ing professors are Doctors of Philosophy from Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, etc. The lead taken by President Brooks 
and the University in initiating the Congress, therefore, 
insured its success from the start. All work in the insti- 
tution was suspended during the days of the Congress, 
and the students practically all attended the meetings. 
One could not help feeling as one watched during the 
exercises the faces of the hundreds of young men and 
women from all parts of Texas and other Southern 
States and heard their ringing applause, that seed was 
being sown that would yield abundant fruitage in the 
years to come. 

The meetings of the Congress were large and full of 
interest and enthusiasm. The two evening sessions were 
held in conjunction with the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs holding its Conference there at the same 
time. Thus hundreds of the leading and most influen- 
tial women of the State were brought into direct touch 
with the peace movement. The auditorium of the 
Chapel building, seating more than two thousand, was 
tilled to overflowing both evenings. The day meetings 
were somewhat smaller, though the attendance at these 
was from eight to twelve hundred. 

All of the speakers in the Congress were from Texas 
except the Secretary of the American Peace Society, who 
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had received an urgent invitation from Dr. Brooks to be 
present and give two addresses, one on “The United 
States in the International Peace Movement,” and the 
other on “ The Work and Results of the Hague Confer- 
ences.” Besides these two formal addresses, Dr. True- 
blood spoke also at the first evening meeting on “ The 
Interest of Women in the Peace Movement,” and to the 
students of the University at their morning chapel exer- 
cises on “The Unity of the World as it Already Exists.” 

The speaking in the Congress was in the main excel- 
lent, though nothing particularly new was uttered or 
even expected. Mr. N. M. Washer, president of the 
Business Men’s Club of San Antonio, gave a very good 
paper on “ The Relations of Peace to Industry,” which 
we publish in full on another page. He showed himself 
to be in full sympathy with the advanced position on the 
subject of pacific settlement of disputes taken by many 
of the leading business organizations of the country. 
Hon. George F. Burgess of Gonzales, one of the Texas 
Members of Congress, discussed the subject, “ How In- 
ternational Peace will promote Universal Peace.” He 
declared that all intelligent men must naturally wish to 
see war between the nations supplanted by pacific meth- 
ods of settlement of controversies. He urged the neu- 
tralization of the Philippine Islands as a measure of 
both justice and peace, and expressed the hope that the 
coming Congress in Washington might be induced to 
declare itself in favor of the independence and the neu- 
tralization of the islands. A very fine speech, bristling 
with good points, was made by W. H. Atwell of Dallas, 
United States District Attorney, on the subject, ‘The 
Question of National Armaments must be settled by 
Civilians, not by Soldiers and Sailors.” He declared 
that pride is at the root of nearly all wars. Those who 
are responsible for war must be taught. Soldiers and 
sailors cannot do this teaching ; it must be done by the 
pulpit, the press and the school. The address by Rev. 
George W. Truett, D.D., of Dallas, one of the ablest 
preachers in the Southwest, on the subject, “ Why Save 
Human Life?” was of the very highest order. His plea 
for the value and sacredness of human life, over against 
the cruelty and destructiveness of war, greatly moved 
the Congress, and sent all away impressed with the feel- 
ing that the Christian conception of the value of man 
leaves no place for the murderousness of war. 

The other addresses were by Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer of Austin, on “ Woman’s Place in the Promotion 
of International Peace”; Rev. J. M. Kirwin, Rector of 
St. Mary’s (Catholic) Cathedral at Galveston, on “ Inter- 
national Peace an Aid to the Small Nations”; Mr. 
Clarence Ousley, editor of the Fort Worth Record, on 
“ Why a Texan May Think World Thoughts”; Dr. P. G. 
Sears, rector of Christ’s Church, Houston, on “Is War a 
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Modern Necessity.” ; and the addresses of Benjamin F. 
Trueblood alluded to above. 

Dr. Brooks read to the Congress on the last day mes- 
sages of greeting from nearly all the peace and arbitra- 
tion societies in the country and from several individuals. 

All the exercises were followed by the audience with 
close attention and deep interest. The applause showed 
that the hearers were in sympathy with the highest ideals 
and the most advanced practical positions on the subject 
of world peace. An attempt of one of the speakers to 
defend the necessity and righteousness of war under cer- 
tain supposed conditions was barely tolerated with cour- 
tesy by the audience, who showed it to be their strong 
conviction that the day for such apologies for the ancient 
evil of war has gone by. 

The chief significance, however, of this Texas Congress 
was not in the character of the speeches nor in the size 
and marked interest of the audiences. It lay in the fact 
that the meeting marked the entrance of the peace move- 
ment in this country upon a new period of expansion 
and development. This was the first peace congress 
ever held in the Southwest, or even in the entire South. 
The movement in entering Texas enters upon a very 
fruitful soil. The population of Texas is growing rapidly 
and is very cosmopolitan. The people are naturally fitted 
by their inheritance from many of the older States and 
many parts of the world to entertain and help to work 
out the largest conceptions of the welfare of the nation 
and of the world. Texas, nearly all of whose principal 
cities were represented in the Waco Congress, may be 
expected to make in the years just before us a great and 
notable contribution toward the solution of the still difti- 
cult problem of world peace, and the relief of the peoples 
of the earth from the immense and ever-increasing bur- 
dens which militarism imposes upon them. 

At the close of the Congress a conference was held to 
discuss the advisability of the formation of a Texas State 
Peace Society. More than one hundred persons attended. 
After an hour’s discussion, in which the importance of 
such an organization and the difficulties in the way of its 
maintenance were clearly brought out, it was voted 
unanimously and enthusiastically to proceed to the crea- 
tion of the society. A committee was appointed to consult 
with other sections of the State, to take a provisional list 
of members and to draft a constitution for the organiza- 
tion. Wemay expect, therefore, in a short time to see the 
peace movement in this country strengthened by the addi- 
tion to its forces of a large and strong Texas contingent. 


The Central American Conference. 

The Conference of Central American Republics, which 
was called by Presidents Roosevelt and Diaz for the pro- 
motion of more friendly relations among them, opened 
in Washington November 14. Although it is too 


early to report upon its results, as these will not be 
made public until its entire work is finished, it is grati- 
fying to note that the Conference opened under favor- 
able conditions. The arrangements connected with the 
protocol were made with satisfaction to all interested 
parties. Provision for the meetings and entertainment 
of the delegates was put into the hands of Hon. John 
Barrett, the Director of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, who in the administration of his department is 
familiar with the needs and characteristics of these 
nations. The delegations appointed consist of some of 
the most eminent men of Guatemala, Honduras, San 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Nearly every one 
of them is a lawyer of high standing or experienced in 
the affairs of state. One of them is an ex-president of his 
country. The Conference is fortunate in having associated 
with it, as special delegates, Hon. William I. Buchanan 
for the United States and ex-Ambassador Creel for 
Mexico, both of whom are thoroughly informed as to the 
conditions in Central America and are well known as 
friends of arbitration and peace. Mr. Carnegie, who was 
a delegate to the first Pan-American Conference in 1889, 
and has presented the Bureau of American Republics 
with a sufficient sum of money for its new building, at- 
tended a reception given to the delegates, at which he 
appealed to them to act towards one another like brothers, 
and in the future endeavor to settle their disputes by 
law and not by arms. His address called forth an ap- 
preciative response from Dr. Anderson of the delega- 
tions, who expressed the hope that in the near future all 
the people, not only in Central, but in South and North 
America, would join in Mr, Carnegie’s sentiments and 
call themselves brothers. 

That the Conference is expected to put its sentiments 
into deeds there can be no doubt. President Roosevelt, 
in a speech at a dinner which he gave to the delegates, 
urged them to do something practical. Secretary Root, 
who presided at their first session, charged them more 
specifically. While in the past agreements among these 
countries seem to have been written in water, Mr. Root 
believed that the time had been reached when a perma- 
nent step might be taken towards prosperity and peace. 
« But,” he said, “the all-important thing for you to ac- 
complish is to devise some practical method under which 
it will be possible to secure the performance of your 
agreements. The mere declaration of general principles 
and mere agreement upon lines of policy and of conduct 
are of little value unless there be practical and definite 
methods provided for, by which the responsibility for fail- 
ing to keep the agreement may be fixed upon some defi- 
nite person, and the public sentiment of Central Amer- 
ica brought to bear to prevent its violation.” 

All who are familiar with the repeated failures of the 
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national constitutions of the Central American States, 
through revolution, and the attempts made to federate 
them, either by force or by appeal to mutual interests, 
will eagerly watch the effort of the United States and 
Mexico to put the relations of these hitherto contentious 
countries on a just and permanent basis. It is a use of 
friendly offices which is worthy of these two great peace- 
loving republics and cannot be to highly commended. 
It is hoped that the distinguished representatives, who 
have come together at their call and been given such a 
favorable start in their work, will try every reasonable 
means to meet expectations. Too long already, for an 
age of Pan-American and Hague Conferences, has Cen- 
tral America been the reproach of the world for its 
bickerings and quarrels. May it hereafter be known for 
its stability in government, fraternity and peace. 


Editorial Notes. 


The American Peace Society again calls 
the attention of the ministers, churches 
and Sunday schools of the country to the 
usual annual observance of the third Sunday in December 
as Peace Sunday. A considerable number of clergymen 
have already placed the day on their regular church cal- 
endar, and do not need to have their attention called to 
the subject. Others, for various reasons, have not yet 
recognized the importance of the matter. This year it is 
to be hoped that none of the American churches and 
religious organizations will fail to recognize the obligation 
they are under to do all in their power, severally and 
unitedly, to promote the complete and permanent friend- 
ship and fellowship of the peoples and nations of the 
world. Christianity is a religion of love and benevolence, 
and is fundamentally opposed to hatred, race antagonism 
and international strife and brutal conflict. It has no 
greater and more inspiring mission on its social side than 
to bring about an era of love, of perpetual and universal 
goodwill and mutual service among the races and nations 
of men. The Hague Conference just closed has done 
much to forward the ultimate union and federation of 
the world, the result of which will be settled peace and 
consequent limitation and reduction of armaments. But 
it has left much undone. The churches are quite as 
responsible as anybody else that it did not do more. 
What the next Hague Conference will do to complete 
the wort still undone will depend very much upon them. 
They are perhaps the chief agency in this country in the 
creation of commanding public opinion. Let them speak, 
this coming Christmas time, on Peace Sunday or some 
other suitable day, with one voice, more strongly than 
they have ever done before, and demand that the great 
law of love and justice shall rule in all the relations of 
our government and people to the other peoples and gov- 
ernments of the world. Let them insist that the time 
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‘has gone by when war can any longer be excused in our 


intelligent modern society, and that the nations should 
hasten by all possible means the processes which are 
working out the federation and peace of the world. 


If you have anything against a man, if 
you fancy he has something against you, 
you can do nothing better than make him 
a friendly visit. It will tend to right misunderstandings, 
allay suspicion and soothe hard feeling. This principle 
holds good not only in personal but in international 
relations. Rarely has this been better illustrated than 
on the occasion of the visit of Emperor William to Eng- 
land. We cannot say, of course, that his visit was under- 
taken avowedly for conciliation, but the circumstances 
between the two countries were such that it worked to 
that end. It was made when many Englishmen believed 
the Germans to be preparing for war against them, and 
when several leading English newspapers fostered senti- 
ments of hatred by printing invidious articles about the 
Emperor and his people. To make a visit at such a time 
required real moral courage; no sovereign to whom 
personal pride is the first consideration would have 
thought of it. On the other hand, the courtesies required 
of the English nation were such as to put it to a supreme 
test. We are rejoiced to see that England rose to her 
true greatness and met the test. The Emperor and the 
Empress visited London the middle of November. They 
were entertained at Windsor by King Edward and given 
a reception in the Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation. The streets were decorated for the impe- 
rial procession as they have scarcely been since the coro- 
nation of the king. No unpleasant incident occurred, 
but everywhere the greetings were hospitable and hearty. 
At the Guildhall eight hundred persons of distinction, 
including representatives of the army and navy, were 
seated at the tables. The Emperor was presented with 
a magnificent gold casket. In reply, he recalled his 
speech made at the Guildhall in 1891, when he declared 
it to be his unalterable desire and purpose to preserve 
the peace of the world. “TI said then on this spot,” he 
continued, “that my aim was, above all, the maintenance 
of peace. History, I venture to hope, will do me justice 
in that I have pursued this aim unswervingly ever since. 
The main prop and base for the peace of the world is the 
maintenance of good relations between our two coun- 
tries, and I will further strengthen them so far as lies in 
my power. The German nation’s wishes coincide with 
mine. The future will then show a bright prospect and 
commerce may develop among the nations who have 
learned to trust one another.” The visit of the Emperor 
was indeed timely. His generous, fraternal words have 
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quieted some of the foolish fears of war which people 
had entertained, and which had caused anxiety even in 
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America. They have also taken from the press, at least 
for a time, a fruitful theme of malicious discussion. 


The citizens of New Britain, Conn., 
pe who are interested in the erection of the 
Memorial to Elihu Burritt, are just now 
absorbed in preparations for the International Festival 
which they have planned for the 12th, 13th and 14th of 
this month. They hope through this Festival, which 
will be participated in by representatives of the different 
nationalities which abound in New Britain, both to pro- 
mote the cause -of international goodwill and to make a 
little money for the Memorial to Mr. Burritt, who was 
known as the “ Apostle of International Brotherhood.” 
The Festival will be held in the Arch Street Armory be- 
ginning on Thursday evening, December 12. It will be 
opened by Mr. Woodruff, the Governor of the State, 
attended by his staff. On the “ Burritt Tables,” as they 
will be called, will be found copies of various peace 
pamphlets and booklets. Any of our friends who have 
not yet sent contributions for the Memorial fund will 
find pleasure in doing so, we are sure. Burritt belonged 
to the whole of America, as few men have done, and the 
entire nation will honor itself by joining in this tribute 
of respect to one of its most famous citizens of the past 
century, 


Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., who died 
suddenly at his home in Brookline, Mass., 
on the 9th of last month, was one of the 
few really great peace preachers which our time has 
produced. The principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
had taken a deep and vital hold upon him, and he made 
it his sacred business to apply these principles faithfully 
to the circumstances and conditions of our age. This he 
did with great ability, with fine spiritual insight, and with 
unusual clearness, vigor and directness of speech. He 
was a man of courage as well as of conviction. He 
never trimmed for popularity, but he proved, by over 
thirty years of faithful service in the Harvard Church of 
Brookline, that the only sure road to genuine permanent 
popularity is that of unswerving loyalty to truth. The 
principles of peace were to him of the very essence of 
the gospel. This gave him a sure criterion for judging 
the events and movements which passed under his ob- 
servation. He uttered his voice, like an ancient prophet, 
against the whole war system, against imperialism, against 
the national rivalry in armaments, against the ruthless 
colonial policies which have crushed and destroyed 
weaker peoples. He saw in all these, in whatever garb of 
sanctity they might parade themselves, the essential selfish- 
ness and brutality which produced them, and his pulpit 
was never silent when the word of warning and reproof 
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needed to be spoken. His discourse on “The War 
System in the Light of Civilization and Religion,” deliv- 
ered before the London Peace Congress in City Temple, 
London, in 1890, was one of the best expositions of the 
essential incompatibility of the war system with a truly 
Christian civilization that has ever been given. We 
have had nothing better since Sumner’s great speeches 
of 1845 and 1849. This address of Dr. Thomas has 
gone through several editions and has been circulated by 
thousands both in England and this country, and has 
been widely read by ministers and others. It is still one 
of the best general documents which the American Peace 
Society distributes. Dr. Thomas was a strong supporter 
of the organized peace movement, not only speaking for 
it, but contributing liberally to it according to his means. 
For many years he acted as a Director of the American 
Peace Society, and recently, when his strength would not 
permit him longer to do this, he served as a Vice-Presi- 
dent. The peace cause has lost by his death an able 
exponent and defender, but has been made richer and 
stronger by the valuable service which he gave to it 
during his long and fruitful ministry. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at the close of the Texas State Peace 
Congress : 

Whereas, the first Texas State Peace Congress has 
now about concluded its deliberations after a most 
profitable session ; 

Whereas, this Congress is appreciative of the efforts 
of those who have actively participated in the meeting ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Texas State Peace 
Congress are hereby extended to the ladies who have 
assisted in the entertainment of the Congress, to Dr. 
Trueblood of Boston, and to those other distinguished 
gentlemen who have so ably expounded the doctrine of 
universal peace, and to that earnest and distinguished 
worker in the cause, Dr. 8. P. Brooks, president of Bay- 
lor University; and be it further 

Resolved, that Texas stands ever ready to join in the 
movement for establishing peace throughout the world, 
and now declares, through her representatives here as- 
sembled, that war is repugnant to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and of civilization, and should be abolished; 
that this Texas State Peace Congress indorses the posi- 
tion taken by the representatives of America at the 
Hague Peace Conference, and calls upon the Texas 
Representatives and Senators in the Congress of the 
United States to do everything in their power to en- 
courage and support, in their individual and legislative 
capacities, the great movement for universal peace ; that 
this Peace Congress is opposed to the plan of establish- 
ing a large army and navy for this government, and re- 
quests our Texas Representatives and Senators to oppose 
and vote against any unusual or unnecessary increase in 
appropriations for such purpose, or any other appropria- 
tion which in any way promotes the spirit of war 
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between ‘the people of the United States and the people 
of other countries of the world; and be it further 

Resolved, that this Texas State Peace Congress in- 
dorses the work of the American Peace Society, and 
pledges its support to the Society in its efforts to estab- 
lish peace among all peoples and all nations; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the American Peace- Society and to the American 
representatives at the recent Hague Peace Conference. 


News from the Field. 


We have received from Mr. C. D. Pugsley of Harvard 
the following interesting account of the Fourth of July 
celebration at the Northfield Student Conference, show- 
ing the interest of college men in the peace movement: 

“This Conference brings together at Northfield delega- 
tions from nearly all the Eastern colleges, including 
West Point and Annapolis, and there were present also 
this year Canadian, Chinese, Japanese, Korean and Hindo 
students. On the Fourth of July a patriotic celebration 
was held in the big auditorium, which was gaily deco- 
rated with flags of all nations and college banners. The 
cheers and songs of the different colleges represented 
made a novel feature. The address of the evening was 
made by Mr. McDowell, editor of the Toronto Globe. 
In his closing remarks he referred to the close and 
friendly relations existing between Canada and the United 
States, and spoke of the Hague Conference then in ses- 
sion, which had as its aim to bring about just such 
friendly relations between the nations of the world. 

“ At the close of his address Mr. Whiting of the Colum- 
bia delegation arose and suggested that it would be most 
appropriate for the Northfield Student Conference to 
send greetings to The Hague. Mr. C. D. Pugsley of 
Harvard then moved that the following cablegram be 
sent to The Hague: 

‘** Intercollegiate Movement for the Religious Federation of 
the World expresses its heartiest sympathy with the movement 
for world’s peace. (Signed) 

‘* * NORTHFIELD INTERCOLLEGIATE STUDENT CONFERENCE.’ 


“Mr. Bruce of McGill University seconded Mr. Puge- 
ley’s motion in a few remarks on behalf of the Canadians. 
As Mr. Pugsley took the cablegram to the chairman a 
West Pointer came from one side of the hall with the 
American flag and a Canadian from the other side with 
the British flag and crossed them in front of the plat- 
form, while West Point gave a cheer for peace. Mr. 
John R. Mott, chairman of the Conference and secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, put Mr. 
Pugsley’s motion to send the cablegram to The Hague, 
and it was passed amid great enthusiasm. The audience 
sang ‘ America,’ ‘God Save the King,’ and ‘So Say We 
All of Us,’ bringing the incident to a close.” 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California, chairman 
of the Humane Education Committee of the California 
Club, writes us that the cause of peace has made more 
progress in that section of the country within a year 
than in a good many preceding years. The presidents 
of forty-seven clubs reporting at the meeting of the Dis- 
trict Federation of Women’s Clubs at Napa, in October, 
nearly all mentioned Peace Day, the 18th of May, as 
part of their program last year. Mrs. Park is very active 
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in promoting the circulation of the ApvocaTE oF PEAcr 
and in the distribution of peace literature. She had 
literature tables at the State Suffrage Convention at 
Oakland, October 4 and 5, and at the Napa meeting of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, October 29 and 30. 


The Internationai Peace Bureau at Berne offers a 
prize of 1,500 francs for the best work of not over 30,000 
words, for the use of teachers in schools of all grades in 
explaining to pupils the principles of the peace move- 
ment and their practical application. The work should 
show how duty to one’s country and to humanity can be 
reconciled and perfected. The essays may be in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian or Esperanto, and must be 
sent to the Bureau by the 30th of December, 1908. 


Dr. Charles Strong, editor of the Australian Herald, 
minister of the Australian Church, Melbourne, and presi- 
dent of the Australian Peace Society, keeps the readers 
of the Herald well informed of what is going on in 
peace circles. In the issue for September 1, writing of 
the work of the Hague Conference, he said: 

‘“‘The Hague Conference is part of the peace movement. 
And the peace movement is a wave of the flowing humani- 
tarian tide which is destined to rise higher still, we trust, till 
not only the curse of war is abolished and arbitration is substi- 
tuted for the murder and barbarities of battle, but mankind is 
lifted on to a higher social platform on which universal co- 
operation shall take the place of a brute struggle for exist- 
ence and the largest share of the spoil, and, instead of the 
social slavery of our times, men shall help each other to de- 
velop their individuality and to be men, not machines.” 


At the recent National Fraternal Congress held at 
Buffalo, the following resolution, introduced by Rachel 
A. Bailey, Past Great Commander of the Ladies of the 
Modern Maccabees, was adopted and cabled to the 
Hague Conference, then still in session: 


‘** Resolved, that this National Fraternal Congress, which 
represents a great constituency of over five million people, 
and which stands for the protection of the home and the miti- 
gation of human misery, avows its sympathy and support in 
behalf of the humane effort for peace and arbitration versus 
barbaric war.” 


In addition to his addresses at the Texas State Peace 
Congress at Waco, Dr. Trueblood gave an address on 
the 16th of November, on the peace movement, at the 
Friends University, Wichita, Kan., where he stopped 
for a day, on his way to Texas, to visit his brother, who 
is a professor in the University. 


The Swedish Peace Society has sent an appeal to the 
teachers in all the primary and elementary schools of the 
nation asking them to observe the 10th of December, 
the anniversary of the birth of Alfred Nobel, the founder 
of the Nobel Prizes. The Society has also invited the 
pastors of Sweden to observe Peace Sunday. 


The annual meeting of the Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation was held in Paris on the 17th of 
November in the Hall of the “Sociétés Savantes.” 
Baron d’ Estournelles de Constant, the founder of the 
Association, presided. The speakers represented seven 
different nations. They were: Dr. A. Gobat, secretary 
of the Interparliamentary Bureau at Berne ; Mr. Hunneus, 
Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs; Mr. Saenz-Peiia, 
the first delegate of Argentina to the Hague Conference ; 
Dr. Heckscher, member of the German Reichstag; Mr. 
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H. La Fontaine, member of the Belgian Senate; Count 
Brunetta-Dussaux, from Italy ; Dr. Alexander Dietz, from 
Frankfort; Ambassador K, Tzudzucki, Japan’s first dele- 
gate to the Hague Conference. 


The third edition of “The Federation of the World,” 
by Benjamin F. Trueblood, has just been published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company of Boston and New 
York. A few changes have been made in the text, and 
two entirely new chapters have been added. The first 
of these deals with the work and results of the First 
Hague Conference; the second, with the Hague Court 
and recent progress toward world unity, including a 
brief statement of the results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference. The price of the new edition is $1.00 per 
copy, postpaid. It may be had of the American Peace 
Society as well as of the publishers. 


In our last issue we stated, on the authority of the 
Independent, that Mr. Hayne Davis of New York was 
the only American outside of the official delegates who 
was at The Hague during the whole of the second Peace 
Conference. This we discover to be a mistake. Prof. 
William I. Hull, head of the History Department of 
Swathmore College, has been at The Hague continu- 
ously since May 29th. He attended seven of the con- 
ferences and the eleven plenary sessions, and sent home 
a series of eight articles on the work of the Conference 
for the Friends Intelligencer of Philadelphia. _ It is al- 
ways dangerous to assert that anybody is the “ first” or 
the “ only one” to have done a thing. 


The lecturers of the American Peace Society’s Lecture 
Bureau have nearly all been busy the past month in ad- 
dressing clubs, churches, schools, colleges, ministers’ meet- 
ings, etc., interpreting the work of the Hague Confer- 
ence, pointing out what should next be done, ete. Edwin 
D. Mead, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Rev. James L. Tryon 
and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead have each spoken many times 
during the month in and about Boston and elsewhere in 
New York, Connecticut, Kansas, Texas, etc. Mr. Tryon’s 
addresses have been largely at Sunday evening church ser- 
vices, for which he is in much demand. Mrs. Mead ad- 
dressed the Wollaston, Mass., Alliance on November 6 ; 
the Syracuse University, at chapel exercises, November 

.16; the College Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations at Syracuse, November 17 ; the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary, November 18. During De- 
cember she has engagements to speak at Wallingford, 
Conn. (2d); Reading, Mass., Woman’s Club (27th); and 
in Maine, at the Portland Young Women’s Christian 
Association (5th), Westbrook Seminary (6th), Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill (9th), Colby College, 
Waterville (10th), Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro 
(11th) and Goodwill Farm, Hinkley (13th). 


The Peace Society of the City of New York has under- 
taken a vigorous campaign of education for the winter. 
During the months of October and November, Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton of Columbia University, secretary of the 
Society, has given two addresses, one at the first meet- 
ing ot the teachers connected with the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, on the “ Work of the Hague Con- 
ference” (October 20), the other at the Speyer School 
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Sunday Afternoon Lectures, on “International Peace” 
(November 10). Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor 
of the Independent, has given his illustrated lecture on 
“ The Federation of the World” five times: at Dr. Leip- 
ziger’s Public Lecture Center, Lenox Avenue and 118th 
Street (October 28); at the East Side Settlement (No- 
vember 6); before the League for Political Education, 
Hudson Theatre (November 9); before the University 
Settlement, 184 Eldridge Street (November 18) ; and be- 
fore the Automobile Association, 54th Street (November 
19). Rev. Frederick Lynch, pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, has given four lectures, namely: before the 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, at East 
Orange, on “ The New Internationalism ” (October 26) ; 
at the Women’s Peace Circle (Hotel Astor), on “The 
Hague Court” (November 4) ; at the Mount Morris Men’s 
League, Mount Morris Baptist Church, on “The Peace 
Movement in Europe” (November 18); and at the 
Bayonne Women’s Club, on “The Hague Court” (No- 
vember 15). A lecture was also given by President 
David Starr Jordan on “The Human Harvest,” at 
Cooper Union, on November 23. All these lectures 
were arranged for by the officers of the Society. 


The Young People’s Religious Union of the American 
Unitarian Association, pursuant to a resolution passed 
at their annual business meeting last May, “to support 
the work of the American delegates at the Hague Con- 
ference,” have published a calendar for 1908, called 
“The Peace Cry.” It is in form of a memorandum pad, 
for use as a desk calendar, and there is a page for every 
day, with a quotation at the top of each page. The 
cover has been specially designed for it, and typifies the 
blessings of peace and the evils of war. The quotations 
have been selected and arranged with a view to promote 
interest in the subject of Universal Peace by putting 
before the user what has been said by prophets and sages 
in every age. The price for a single calendar is 50 cents, 
but societies may buy a dozen for $4.80. The price per 
hundred is $35.00. It is on sale at the rooms of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, 31 Beacon Street, and at Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston ; also at all the leading stationers. 


The National Council of the Peace Societies of Great 
Britain, a committee composed of representatives of the 
different peace organizations, took advantage of the oc- 
casion of the visit of the German Emperor to England 
to issue a strong appeal for the cultivation of better 
relations between the two peoples. The appeal urged 
that there is“no good ground, either in economic or 
political circumstances, for anything but good feeling.” 
The interest of the two peoples “ points to the remedies 
— an abatement of the armed rivalry which may be truly 
described as a growing menace to the world’s peace, and 
combined action in support of methods elaborated by 
the Hague Conference for the pacific settlement of any 
future disputes.” In order to support the present policy 
of naval rivalry between the two countries, the appeal 
declares that the wasting of “some weeks of labor each 
year” by every British and German working-man is in- 
volved. The appeal was signed by Lord Courtney, Dr. 
R. Spence Watson, John E. Ellis, M. P., and others of 
those who are actively interested in the English peace 
movement. 
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At the. meeting of the French Interparliamentary 
Group at the Luxemburg Palace on the 25th of No- 
vember, a bronze statue by Rodin, representing “The 
Awakening of Humanity,” was presented to Mr. Léon 
Bourgeois, former Premier, who headed the French 
delegation at the second Hague Conference. 


The death of Hon, James Henry Powell at Henderson, 
Ky., on November 2, has removed one of the best and 
strongest men of that section of the country. He had 
held many positions of public trust, including the may- 
oralty of Henderson and the State attorney-generalship, 
which he held for eighteen years. He was well known 
as a writer and lecturer, and of late years he was deeply 
interested in the international peace movement, serving 
for a number of years as one of the vice-presidents of the 
American Peace Society. 


The United States is represented at the Central Amer- 
ican Peace Conference by Hon. William I. Buchanan, 
who was one of our delegates at the second Hague Con- 
ference, and who knows Latin America better probably 
than any other citizen of this country. No better man 
could have been sent to aid the Central Americans in their 
efforts to bring about permanent peace among themselves. 


Mr. Daniel G. Crandon, one of the American Peace 
Society’s delegates to the Munich Peace Congress, spent 
some days in Rome on his way home, visiting Crandon 
Hall, the American Methodist school for girls, and other 
places. Being invited to deliver the address at the open- 
ing of the school year at Crandon Hall, Mr. Crandon, 
one of whose relatives endowed the school, took for his 
subject the Munich Peace Congress and the peace move- 
ment. He reports that great interest was manifested in 
the subject by the three hundred students. 

The Annual Reception given by the President and 
Directors of the American Peace Society to the mem- 
bers and friends of the Society will take place at the 
Rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Wednesday, December 18, from 4 to 6 o'clock. 
Several speakers will take part briefly in the program. 
Those intending to be present will kindly notify Secre- 
tary Trueblood by December 16. 


Brevities. 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress which 
is to meet in Washington this month will have more or 
less of an international character, The subject of the 
development of rivers and harbors in Germany and 
France will be presented by the German and the French 
ambassadors. The Congress, which will be participated 


in by prominent members of Congress, governors of 
States, leading economists, etc., will urge upon the gov- 
ernment the necessity of spending fifty million dollars a 
year upon our rivers and harbors, if the nation is to 
maintain a leading position as a commercial country. 
Fifty millions might wisely be taken from the army and 
navy appropriations. 
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At Windsor Castle, England, on November 17, a 
luncheon was served in the state dining-room to a party 
consisting of four kings, four queens and sixteen princes 
and princesses. This event is said to be unique in his- 
tory. The royal personages were the King and Queen 
of England, the Emperor and Empress of Germany, the 
King and Queen of Spain, the King of Portugal and the 
Queen of Norway. Let us hope that this royal luncheon 
will strengthen the bonds of peace between the various 
nations represented. When kings “fall out,” you may 
expect wars or rumors of war; but when kings “fall 
to” around a good table, the bugles of peace ought to 
be heard blowing. 


Suggested Sunday School Program for 
Peace Sunday. 

The following outline of a program may be found help- 
ful by Sunday School superintendents and teachers who 
are planning to have peace exercises in their schools 
some Sabbath this December : 

“ Forward, All Ye Faithful.” 

Readings. By three scholars. 
Isaiah 11: 1-9, 
Micah 4: 1-4. 
Matthew 5: 38-48. 

By the pastor. 

“It Came upon the Midnight Clear.” 


Song. 
Seripture 


Prayer. 
Song. 


Talk, By the superintendent or some one whom he may 
invite to speak to the school for ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

Reading. “Coals of Fire.” (American Peace Society 
leaflet.) 

Recitation. “Disarmament,” J. G. Whittier. 

Solo. “ A Christmas Carmen,” J.G. Whittier. (Tune: 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.”) 

Recitation. “The Arsenal at Springfield,” H. W. 
Longfellow. 

Reading. “A Battle,’ Rev. Rowland B. Howard. 


(American Peace Society leaflet.) 
“The Grasshopper War,” 
Story. or 
“ The Christ of the Andes.” 
Quartette. ‘Angel of Peace,” O. W. Holmes. 
Recitation. “The Cherry Festival at Naumburg.” 
(American Peace Society leaflet.) . 
Song. America.” 


Peace in its Relation to Industry. 


Address of N. M. Washer, President of the San Antonio 
Business Men's Club, at the Texas State Peace 
Congress, November 20, 1907. 

Mr. President, Menbhers of the Peace Congress, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: In full sympathy with the 
seemingly general demand for universal peace that comes 
at this time from every civilized quarter of our extensive 
globe,— a demand pregnant in its consummation with 
wonderful possibilities, that shall confirm both scriptural 
forecasting and human apprehending, beginning with 
the foretold day when “ The sword shall be beaten into 
the ploughshare,” and concluding with the soldier’s pro- 
phetic words, “ Let us have peace,” — I say, imbued with 
these sentiments and actuated by these hopes, I am a 
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willing participant to-day in the first Texan assemblage 
which shall declare its sympathethic accord with the 
doctrine, the fulfillment of which is so anxiously awaited, 
so much to be desired, the humane doctrine of universal 
peace. To me has been assigned the duty of beginning 
the discourses of our meeting with a ten-minute disserta- 
tion upon “ Peace in its relation to industry,” and with 
such an important and far-reaching subject to consider 
and with such a narrow margin of time wherein to do 
so, I should despair of even stating a single fact showing 
the intimate relationship between peace and industry, 
did you not agree in advance to accept as part of my 
argument the bland and blunt statement of Sherman 
when, in defining the abhorrent word, he declared with 
emphasis, and without hesitation, that “ War is hell.” 
Conceding this to be true, and who can doubt it, peace 
is already accepted as an ally to industry, as well as to 
every other civilizing factor, and therefore, save by way 
of contrast, it will not be necessary for me, in order to 
emphasize this truth, to enlarge upon the evils or attempt 
to depict the horrible results of war, the “scourge of 
mankind,” with its calamitous infliction upon the happi- 
ness of the people as well as the prosperity of the na- 
tion. There may be no denying the statement, some- 
times made, that war is a stimulus to trade in those 
countries that are not principals in the conflict, and I 
might possibly stultify myself and distort the truths of 
history were I, without careful investigation, to declare 
otherwise. But the question under consideration is not 
one of a local or even a national character — not what 
the particular influence of peace would be in a single 
country, but, rather, what its general effect is, considered 
in its relation to industry here, there and everywhere. 
Admitting for the moment that war is in some measure 
and under certain circumstances a stimulus to trade in 
creating a demand for certain needed contrabands, or 
other articles of merchandise, is it a healthy stimulus? 
Is it one that is both lasting and substantial, considering 
it in its every analysis? Emphatically no’ The seed of 
trade that is scattered in the advancing season of war is 
a “hybrid”; it does not sink into the rich soil of com- 
mercialism ; it does not assimilate the fertilizing qualities 
of human endeavor; it absorbs not the moisture of de- 
veloping time; it is rather the frowsy growth of a mor- 
bid plant which blooms in a moment and dies in an hour. 
Note, in contrast, the ripe and hardy fruit which grows 
from the rich soil wherein has been planted and matured 
for so many recurring seasons the sweet seed of industry 
cultivated in times of peace. The stimulus of trade 
which is the possible resultant of war, besides being 
sporadic and spasmodic, brings with it a deterrent which 
follows ever in its wake in the form of extra taxation, 
higher prices for commodities, lessened values of securi- 
ties, to say nothing of the devastation and waste of prop- 
erty and the appalling loss of human life and maimin 
of human body which follows when the War God stalks 
abroad in the land to do his deadly and venomous work. 
Reasoning, too, from analogy, the terrible cost of war 
is not only an argument for peace as applied to industry, 
but it dispels the half-prevalent belief, which I have 
mentiened, that war even between countries foreign and 
remote can measurably act as a profitable stimulus to 
trade amongst non-belligerents. The reaction from even 
a temporary increase of trade articles supplied by these 
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non-belligerents to their fighting brothers at a distance 
comes swiftly and surely in either an over-production of 
war necessities or in the sudden cessation of a demand 
for these things which, following unexpected capitula- 
tion, leaves labor unemployed and materials on hand for 
which a new demand must be created or which must be 
held for use in some future war. Internal warfare brings 
in its train to active belligerents an additional public bur- 
den from which their citizenship will be slow to emerge, 
even after peace has been restored —a burdensome tax 
to carry on the war, and the accumulation of a national 
debt to be paid by these same people after the war is 
over; arise in the price of needed commodities and a 
shrinkage in the value of all kinds of securities; the 
desecration of homes in the taking away of sturdy man- 
hood to fill the ranks of army and navy, and the con- 
comitant expense thereafter to provide for the payment 
of pensions to the disabled. These, aside from the deso- 
lation of homes, the horror of human slaughter, the waste 
and extravagance of civil conflict, the nervous strain upon 
a world populace,— all these make arbitration the meas- 
ure of our civilization, and must establish beyond a doubt, 
even in perverted and unthinking minds, the conviction 
that peace, God given as it is, must be considered as a 
powerful ally to conserve the industry of a nation, en- 
couraging and preserving it, too, in its helpful benefits 
to civilization and to the happiness of mankind. 

The cry of the Jingoes, who endeavor to precipitate 
war, and who might exert some influence in inflaming the 
public mind if left to their own devices, is silenced, and 
their efforts rendered impotent when the pension rolls 
and the incidental cost of a previous war are submitted 
to the people for examination. These items have served 
to swell the public debt of every country forced to go to 
war. This is illustrated in the United States by statis- 
tics showing that while our national debt was less than 
one hundred million dollars before the Civil War of the 
sixties, the close of that fateful conflict found this debt 
exceeding the sum of two and one-half billions of dol- 
lars, beside which the government has in the years suc- 
ceeding that issue paid out in pensions more than three 
and one-half billions of dollars. Our war with Spain 
increased the public debt materially, though at the out- 
break of the trouble the debt was being gradually les- 
sened. A more subtle argument than these figures could 
not be found, showing as they do the tremendous cost of 
war, the burden of which falls upon the people, and for pay- 
ment of which the industry of the country must be taxed 
nolens volens. 

Peace is a fertile field in which the seed of industry 
takes deep root and from whose stocks are gathered the 
sheaves of commercial life, national health and human 
happiness. The story of cruel war is a monstrous recital 
of events in which human blood serves as a river on 
which to float the charnel house of greed and avarice 
wherein the Giant Conquest sails from his own shores, to 
claim the lands and liberties of his once happy neighbor 
and friend. Peace in its relation to industry stands as 
surely essential and potential as does the wind to the tide, 
or as the compass to the careful sailor. I would not, 
however, adjure you to a neglect of honor or of grandeur, 
either as a people or as a nation, to support this conten- 
tion. We are neither too weak nor too cowardly to de- 
fend ourselves where peril invades either our name or 
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our commerce; nor do we feel ourselves so much of a 
world power as to need no use of arms perhaps to pre- 
serve the lustre of our glory. We are guided in our 
demands for universal peace by the highest considera- 
tions of humanitarianism and with a fall knowledge of its 
effects upon civilization both now and in the future. 
The cause of peace is the sure promoter of industry; 
not the industry of a moment or an hour, but the sub- 
stantial industry which brings with it international con- 
tentment and which shall last until eternity’s dawn. 

“ Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
the arrest of human slaughter, the dispelling of human 
tears, the conquest over avaricious greed, the redemption 
from international strife, the saving of national industry,— 
these are all victories outrivalling those opposites which 
war recognizes when once the conflict is begun and until 
the last boom of the cannon is heard. 

It has been said that an unjust peace is to be preferred 
before a just war. God grant that all nations may come 
in honor to a belief in this truism. It is an acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of peace measured by any stan- 
dard one may choose. It makes of peace the conserver 
of every avenue of honest endeavor, the promoter of 
every form of human happiness, the ally of every energy 
that tends to cultivate the arts of industry. The road to 
national success lies across this field of honest endeavor, 
alongside that stream of human happiness, and culminates 
at the goal of artful industry. Peace points the way 
along this beautiful panoramic and deserves, therefore, to 
be recognized as the most powerful ally to industrial 
success, the sum of which is international glory, honor 
and contentment. 

It is now some half a century since Edwin Hubbell 
Chapin, the American scholar and lecturer, spoke the 
following prophetic words, which I, in conclusion, offer 
as the convincing emphasis of my brief defense of “ Peace 
as an Influential Factor in the Development of Industry”: 

“ Who can adequately describe the triumphs of labor, 
urged on by the potent spell of money? It has extorted 
the secrets of the universe and trained its forms into 
myriads of powers of use and beauty. From the bosom 
of the old creation, it has developed anew the creation of 
industry and art. It has been its task and its glory to 
overcome obstacles. Mountains have been leveled and 
valleys have been exalted before it. It has broken the 
rocky soil into fertile glades. It has crowned the hill 
tops with verdure and bound round the very feet of 
ocean ridges of golden corn. Up from the sunless and 
hoary deeps, up from the shapeless quarry, it drops its 
spotless marble and rears its palaces of pomp. It steals 
tke stubborn metals from the bowels of the globe and 
makes them ductile to its will. It marches steadily on 
over the swelling flood and through the mountain clefts. 
It fansits way through the winds of ocean, tramples them 
in its course, surges and mingles them into flakes of fire. 
Civilization follows in its path. It achieves grander vic- 
tories, it weaves more durable trophies, it holds wider 
sway than the Conqueror. His name becomes tainted 
and his monuments crumble, but labor (industry) converts 
his red battlefields into gardens and erects monuments 
significant of better things. It rides in a chariot driven 
by the wind. It writes with the lightning. It sits 


crowned as a queen ina thousand cities, and sends up its 
roar of triumph from a million wheels. 


It glistens in the 
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fabric of the loom; it rings and sparkles in the steely 
hammer; it glories in shapes of beauty; it speaks in 
words of power; it makes the sinewy arm strong with 
liberty, the poor man’s heart rich with content; crowns 
the swarthy and sweaty brow with honor and dignity and 
peace.” 

This, Mr. President, is a masterly presentation of the 
picture, “ Peaceful Industry.” It matters not whether the 
words were spoken yesterday or a century ago. They 
ring with and echo again and again the sentiments of 
industrial life and national health; and as we stand in 
awe of, and admiration for, this glorious picture, we see 
the war cloud fade away from the shores of time, and in 
its stead there comes the beautiful sunshine of universal 
peace, a peace which, while it promotes honest industry, 
will none the less enable us to preserve, with dignity and 
honor, the prestige, the power and the glory of a great, 
a happy, a humane nation. And thus with Tennyson 
we conclude: 

‘* Ring cut old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of zold; 
Ring ovt the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace!’’ 


Peacemakers at The Hague. 
Four Months’ Work Reviewed. 
T. STEAD. 


BY W. 
From the London Tribune. 


In surveying the result of the labors of the Hague 
Conference, it is possible to look at it with the eye of an 
optimist or the eye of a pessimist. Those who believe 
that humanity is ascending, however slowly, the infinite 
spiral which leads from matter up to God will regard the 
finished work of the Conference from an altogether dif- 
ferent standpoint from that occupied by those who look 
upon the endless mutations of our mortal life as being as 
aimless as the revolutions of the wheel in a squirrel’s 
cage. For ourselves, we belong to the optimists, and even 
if we did not, nothing can be worse as a philosophy of 
life than the habit of making the worst of everything. 
Let us, at least, try to make the best of everything, and 
grin and bear it even when things are at the worst, 

It is too early for us who have been in the midst of the 
fray to attempt a scientific estimate of how the work of 
the Conference will appear in the pages of history, but 
one or two things stand out perfectly clear, about which 
there is no mistake, and the significance of which can be 
ignored by none. The first is the fact that the great ex- 
periment of making the Conference a parliament of the 
whole human race has been an unexpected success. 
When it was mooted in 1899 that all the Latin American 
States should be invited to the next Conference, the sug- 
gestion was ridiculed as the dream of a visionary, but 
that dream has been realized, and there is not a single 
member of the Conference who would not admit that the 
addition of the Latin American delegates has been an 
unqualified advantage. It has widened the horizon; it 
has introduced anew spirit of initiative and of hope ; and 
it has reminded us all once more of the unexhausted re- 
sources of the human race. If the Conference has failed 
to achieve some of its objects, that failure does not lie at 
the door of Latin America. 
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A TRIUMPH OF GOOD TEMPER. 

Another excellent result has been the proof which the 
Conference has afforded of the ability of men of the most 
diverse races, religions and cultures to meet together for 
four months at a time to discuss questions every phase of 
which revived bitter memories of old wars, or suggested 
hideous possibilities of future conflicts, without once los- 
ing self-control. Yet this process of revelation and of 
unmasking, if we regard it in that light, has been con- 
ducted with courtesy and good temper, and an avoidance 
of all those harsh and wounding expressions in which 
some journalists take a diabolical delight. There is a 
saying that collective humanity is always superior to the 
individual from a moral point of view. Twelve men in 
a jury-box may be individually licentious, dishonest, and 
inhuman, but collectively, as jurors, they act as a moral 
entity, and as it is with jurors so it has been with the 
members of the Conference. The collective conscience 
has registered a very high level of courtesy and morality, 
nor can it be maintained that the representatives of the 
non-Christian nations have been one whit behind their 
Christian colleagues in the practice of the ethical virtues 
of patience, forbearance, civility and fair-play. 

A third great gain resulting from the protracted de- 
bates has been to compel even the most impatient amongst 
us to realize the reasonableness of our opponents’ views. 
To understand everything is to pardon everything, and 
the Conference has undoubtedly enabled us to under- 
stand and appreciate the points of view of opponents to 
an extent that would have been quite impossible to effect 
by any other agency. We have all come to the conclu- 
sion that there is a great deal more to be said for the 
opinions which we detest than we believed when the 
Conference opened. An American visitor remarked, 
after spending only a few days at The Hague, that it had 
enabled him to understand better than he ever did before 
the infinite patience of God. We may not all be cap- 
able of such a lofty conception, but none of us, after hav- 
ing enjoyed the opportunities of the last four months, 
can ever again feel in the discussion of many interna- 
tional affairs that irritation and anger which are aroused 
at the spectacle of wanton perversity. We have come 
to see that if we had been in our neighbor’s place we 
would probably have thought as he does, and that his 
policy and his convictions are the natural result of the 
circumstances in which he finds himself. All that is pure 
gain. It means the softening of fierce intolerance and 
the abatement of that Pharisaic spirit which is largely 
due to insularity and ignorance. 

Yet another gain of the Conference is the opportunity 
which it has afforded us of coming under the personal 
charm and intellectual influence of many of the foremost 
men in the world. It was finely said of one noble lady 
that to love her was a liberal education, and it is true 
that nothing so much educates and brings out that which 
is best in us as being brought into close contact with the 
trained minds of some of the ablest living men. When 
there are so many it is invidious to particularize, but we 
are all better for having spent four months in the com- 
pany of those weighted with the responsibility of repre- 
senting the interests of their respective countries, who 
have been selected by their governments to act as their 
spokesmen in the Parliament of Mankind. There have 
been a few exceptions, it is true. There are some icicles 


which will not thaw even in the tropics. But take them 
all round, from the great ambassadors down to the junior 
secretaries, they have been as a band of brothers, and 
the Conference which has fused into one family such di- 
verse human elements must be esteemed, even if it had 
done nothing else, to be one of the institutions which 
have deserved well of mankind. 
THE ARBITRATION CONVENTION, 

The first Hague Conference met on May 18 and ad- 
journed on July 29,1899. Between the opening and 
closing there were exactly seventy-two days. The second 
Conference met on June 15 and adjourned on October 
19, so that its sessions have covered a period of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six days — fifty-four days longer than 
the first. The first Conference contained representatives 
of twenty-six states; the second, of forty-four. The 
eighteen new states consisted of the representatives of 
Latin America and the new kingdom of Norway. Com- 
paring the duration of the Conference with the number 
of members, we find that if a conference of twenty-six 
members sat seventy-three days, a conference of forty- 
four members might be expected to sit one hundred and 
twenty-three and one-half days. In fact, therefore, busi- 
ness has increased in proportion to thenumber of delegates. 

The first Conference divided itself into three commis- 
sions and the second into four. As a net result of their 
labors, the Acte Final of the first Conference reported 
three Conventions, made three Declarations, and emitted 
six Vaux. The Conventions were (1) the Reglement 
Pacifique, (2) the Laws and Customs of War on Land, 
(3) an adaptation of the Geneva Convention to Naval War. 
The three Declarations forbade (1) the launching of ex- 
plosives from balloons, (2) the use of asphyxiating shells, 
(3) the use of the dum-dum bullet. The Vewur ex- 
pressed the desire (1) that the Geneva Convention might 


’ be revised, (2) that the rights and duties of neutrals might 


be dealt with at future conferences, (3) that the question 
of rifles and naval guns should be studied in order to 
arrive at an agreement to limit the employment of new 
types and calibres, (4) that the powers should stuay the 
question of a limitation of armed forces and war budgets, 
(5) that the inviolability of private property in naval war 
should be referred to a subsequent conference, (6) that 
the question of bombardment by naval forces should be 
also referred to a future conference. 

Compared with the record of the first Conference, the 
second can show thirteen Conventions, four Declarations 
and three Veuxr. It spent most of its time in amending 
and completing the work of its predecessor. The first 
place in the program was given to the improvement of 
the Convention for the pacific solution of international 
disputes in what concerns the Court of Arbitration and 
the International Commissions of Inquiry. This article 
in the program was interpreted liberally, and was held to 
include a revision of all the articles of the Convention, 
the consideration of the establishment of a permanent 
Court, the introduction of obligatory arbitration, and the 
establishment of a naval prize court. Incidentally and 
constructively it was construed as covering the Drago 
Doctrine, or the modification of it which is known as the 
Porter Proposition. Under this first article in its pro- 
gram the second Conference has produced three Con- 
ventions. 

First, the amendment and extension of the Reglement 
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Pacifique. This has been extended to such an extent 
that, whereas the origiaal Convention consisted of sixty- 
one articles, the new one consists of ninety-four articles. 
The third chapter, relating to international commissions 
of inquiry, in the original consisted of six articles. In 
the new one it consists of twenty-seven articles. The 
changes which have been introduced are those suggested 
by the experience of the last eight years. They chiefly 
relate to methods of procedure, and are intended to sim- 
plify and facilitate recourse to arbitration. The changes 
thus introduced embody no new principle, and although 
they may be very valuable, they make no appeal to the 
imagination, nor will they be regarded by the public as 
constituting a landmark in human progress. In dealing 
with the Convention of 1899 the Conference has been 
timid to the verge of absurdity. Its only venture in the 
direction of strengthening the use of pacific means was 
the memorable addition made at Mr. Choate’s suggestion 
to the clause concerning the use of “good offices” in 
averting war. The Leglement of 1899 declared that it 
was “useful” so to do. The Conference of 1907 added 
the words “and desirable.” Every attempt to strengthen 
the obligation to resort to pacific means was resisted, and 
in the case of the International Commissions of Inquiry, 
the opposition was led by Sir Edward Fry, who success- 
fully opposed the attempt of Russia to introduce an agree- 
ment to constitute such commissions when matters of 
fact were in dispute, instead of the mild expression of an 
opinion that it is useful so to do. The clause relating to 
“honor and vital interests,” a limitation which the expe- 
rience of the Dogger Bank affair proved to be nugatory, 
was maintained, the so-called liberal powers showing no 
disposition whatever to respond to the more generous 
initiative of Russia. Taken as a whole, the Convention 
is a more bulky document, containing thirty-three more 
articles than its predecessor, but although it may be very 
dear to the jurist, and may be a much more complete 
guide to international arbitration, it contains nothing 
that can be pointed to triumphantly by the pacifists as 
denoting a distinct advance towards their ideals. 


DRAGO DOCTRINE AND THE PRIZE COURT. 


The Porter Proposition has a Convention all to itself, 
does denote a distinct advance, and is probably the most 
popular visible contribution which the Conference has 
made for the avoidance of war. The interdict which the 
Conference has laid on any attempt to use force for the 
collection of contractual debts until the justice of the 
claim has been settled by an arbitral tribunal constitutes 
an advance towards obligatory arbitration worth all the 
rest of the alterations in the arbitration Convention put 
together. It is the one substantial change for the better 
made by this Conference as a conference of peace. The 
world owes this solitary landmark of human progress 
primarily to Dr. Drago, but for whose brave initiative in 
declaring against the principle of using force to collect 
state debts the question would never have been brought 
before the Conference at all. The Porter Proposition 
does not fully express the Drago Doctrine, but it is an 
imperfect incarnation of the gospel according to Drago, 
and the United States and General Porter are entitled to 
share in the reflected glory of the pioneer whose ideals 
they have assisted to materialize. 
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THE NAVAL PRIZE COURT. 


The third Convention that has resulted from the first 
paragraph in the program is that relating to the Naval 
Prize Court. This Convention marks a great advance in 
the principle, but it will probably be for some time chiefly 
remarkable for its indirect effects. In the first case, if it 
had been in existence, it could only have been brought 
into operation for a couple of years in the last thirty- 
seven, for between 1871 and 1907 there were not more 
than two years during which the operations of naval war 
would have necessitated an appeal to a prize court. In 
the second place, there is little prospect of this Prize 
Court being ratified by Great Britain until the court is 
supplied with a naval code. The bold method recom- 
mended by the Convention, that the judges should make 
the law which they administer in accordance with their 
ideas of justice and equity, is the one daring novelty to 
be found in the proceedings of the Conference. With 
this exception, the Conference as a whole has been timid, 
cautious, conservative ; but in this particular it has been 
audacious to the verge of revolution. In other respects 
the Naval Prize Court represents a distinct advance in 
two directions. It is the first attempt to create an inter- 
national tribunal on a permanent basis, with judicial au- 
thority to which appeal can be made from the supreme 
tribunals of the signatory nations. Secondly, it is a bold 
assertion of the right of neutrals to be the ultimate judges 
of the justice and legality of the actions of belligerents. 
The old phrase “ inter arma silent leges” has received a 
rude blow. The right of control in the interests of 
justice now asserted in naval war will hereafter be ex- 
tended to land war, and neutrals will gradually increase 
their authority and jurisdiction until at last they be- 
come strong enough to interdict war altogether. 


In This Sign. 
(A Christmas Meditation.) 


BY LAURA A. WHITMAN, 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of Him 
who bringeth glad tidings, who publisheth peace; 

Who saith unto the nations, ‘‘ The Lord God reigneth; yea, 
the righteous God reigneth and cruel war shall cease.”’ 


Bow down ye warring nations and turn ye toward the hills, 
Yea, worship toward the high hills, 
From whence cometh strength. 
Lo, the chains of hate are broken, 
The words of peace are spoken; 
Chile and Argentine 
Look to the hills between, 
There have they placed the token, 
Even upon the high mountains from whence is their 
strength. 


Over the pampas wide, toiling they brought 
The statue of Christ that from cannon was wrought, 
Wrought in adoration of the Prince of Peace, 
To proclaim to all the nations that cruel war must cease. 
Men who had served the stern war-god before, 
O’er the weary mountain passes the massive statue bore. 
Upward still and upward to the boundary of the lands, 
Where amongst the mighty mountain peaks forever more 
it stands: 
To all mankind a token 
That the war-god’s chain is broken. 
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In its hand the cross uplifted 
O’er those mountains scarred and rifted, 
Where the pure white snow is drifted, 
When the raging tempests beat 
All around the sacred feet; 
Toward the heaven the face is lifted 
With expression wondrous sweet. 
Never more in all these southlands shall the war god 
favor meet. 


Chile and Argentine have met and kissed upon the boundary 
line: 
Now blest be Chile evermore and blest be Argentine. 
Hymn of praise through hill tops ringing, 
Grateful prayer to Heaven winging, 
Then each mountain high and hoary 
Echoing back the blessed story: 
Never was such song as that! 


How the cannon boomed and thundered, 
And the condor waked and wondered, 
On his high perch waked and listened, 
Where the ice like diamonds glistened 
Round the ancient habitat, 
Where for ages he had sat. 
Frightened were the birds of prey 
From the mountain tops away 
On that grand and glorious day. 


Lo, Peace has set her sign upon the hills, 

And there begun her bright, auspicious day. 
War nevermore as arbiter of ills 

Shall in those southlands have imperial sway. 


The statue of the loving Christ that stands 
Upon the boundary of those lands 
Speaks peace to all, and when the tempests blow, 
And when the swirling snow, 
Shot through with light, 
Weaves aureoles about that sacred form, 
The cross uplifted still 
Sha]! speak His gracious will, 
Who is the Prince of Peace through calm and storm, 
Whose gentleness is everlasting might. 


Look then te the mountains, all ye people of the earth, 
= S the message given when the Prince of Peace had 

irth. 
Look to the high mountains, and unto you at length 
Shall come the everlasting day of beauty and of strength, 
When ye have learned the cross and not the rod 
Is the oriflamme of victory for the Son of God. 

—— 


The Kaiser and the Anglo-German 
Friendship Committee. 


The London Friend of November 22 gives the follow- 
ing account of an interview between the Anglo-German 
Friendship Committee and Emperor William during the 
latter’s recent visit to England: 


“The Anglo-German Friendship Committee in England, 
of which Lord Avebury is president, decided some time 
back to address the German Emperor during his visit to 
England, and to apply for permission to present the ad- 
dress personally. It may be remembered that this com- 
mittee has a counterpart in Germany, and that the two 
act as colleagues and on similar lines. 

“ Permission to present the address was duly given, and 
the morning of the 16th inst. was appointed for the pres- 
entation at the German Embassy in Carlton House 
Terrace. There were other addresses to be presented. 
The late Lord Mayor was there with his sheriffs, who 
had accompanied him on his recent visit to Berlin, the 


London County Council, and the English editors. Be- 
sides these and the Anglo-German Friendship Committee, 
there were half a dozen London German associations and 
the German Officers’ Club. The morning was murky 
with fog ; trains, not excepting even the royal train from 
Windsor, were delayed. But inside the Embassy all was 
bustle and color, for, though morning dress was the rule 
for others, the German officers were in uniform. Hussars, 
white, blue and buff; the Seewehr, or navy; Uhlans, 
artillery and many others: it wasa kaleidoscopic picture, 
as they moved in and out. By degrees the deputations 
collected into groups, and the uniforms drew off into a 
separate room. 

“The Anglo-German Friendship deputation consisted 
of the Duke of Argyll, honorable president, who intro- 
duced it; Lord Avebury, president; Lord Lonsdale, a 
vice-president ; General Sir Alfred Turner; T. P. New- 
man, chairman; and Francis W. Fox, honorable secretary. 
This was the third deputation received. Whilst waiting, 
Lord Roberts appeared in civilian dress, and so was not at 
once recognizable; he was introduced to those of the 
party who did not already know him. 

“ As the L. C. C. melted away into an ante-room, the 
Friendship deputation immediately took their place, the 
Emperor stepping forward with smiling face and out- 
stretched hand to greet them in the most cordial fashion. 
No address was read, and there was no reply. It was a 
friendly conversation, the Emperor leading it by speaking 
of the improved relations between the two countries. The 
Berlin hotels were full of English tourists, and German 
money was largely invested in the great English barrage 
of the Nile: where people put their money, he said, they 
desired the maintenance of peace. Members of the 
deputation spoke for the English people of feelings of 
goodwill and friendship to Germany, which they believed 
to be true and deep. There was no speech-making of 
any kind, and, with another cordial grasp of the hand, 
the deputation retired. 

“It may be permissible to give just a personal touch to 
this incident. The Emperor held attention as a strong 
and dignified figure; not a small-made man, as he is 
often represented, but of full height, and only second in 
that respect to a stalwart member of the deputation well 
over six feet, broad shouldered, dark hair, without any 
gray, expression alert and keen, but by no means without 
the milk of human kindness. As no less than four of 
those present were personally known to him, one being 
an intimate friend, and as their work of promoting friend- 
ship had his cordial and sympathetic approval, it was to 
be expected that the reception would be friendly. But, 
apart from this, the face, which without doubt could be 
stern on occasion, indicated kindliness of disposition. 

“The work of the Anglo-German Friendship Committee 
commenced when the friction between the two nations 
was marked and very grave, and possibility of war was 
even discussed. From that time there has been a grad- 
ual improvement in the feeling on both sides, as espe- 
cially shown by the altered tone of the press. There has 
been interchange of visits on the part of municipalities, 
and, still more important, by the journalists. The two 
peoples have improved their acquaintance, and, as always 
happens under these circumstances, there has been the 
birth and growth of mutual esteem. It has been well 
expressed in the universal and cordial welcome which 
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has been extended to the German Emperor on his visit 
to this country.” 


‘‘Thou Shalt Kill No One.’’ 
BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


Concluded from last month. 


[This latest of Count Tolstoy's utterances-against war and 
violence, translated by Aylmer Maude and first published in 
the London Tribune, has been forbidden circulation in Russia. 
It repeats in a vigorous way, with reference to the present sit- 
uation in Russia, Tolstoy’s well-known teachings on the sub- 
ject. Publication of it does not, of course, involve our 
approval of all that he says, particularly some of his reflections 
on the Church.— Ep.] 

VIII, RUSSIA AND THE WEST. 


In many respects the position of the Russian people 
now resembles that of the European nations a hundred 
years ago; but in many things it is quite different. The 
similarity is that the Russian natiou now, like the Euro- 
pean nations then, so far as the immense majority are 
concerned, has understood that the faith taught it in the 
trinity, in heaven and hell, in the sacraments, icons, relics, 
fasts and prayers, belief in the sanctity and majesty of 
the Czar, and in the duty of obedience to rulers,—a faith 
compatible with murder and every kind of violence,— is 
not real faith, but only an imitation; and latterly the 
people have freed themselves with extraordinary rapidity 
and ease both from this false religious faith and from 
the even less valid belief in the beneficence and necessity 
of imperial and governmental power. 

In this effort to free themselves from belief in per- 
verted Christianity and in the necessity and sanctity of 
power, the position of the Russian people quite resembles 
that of the European peoples at the commencement of 
the last century. The difference is that, the revolution 
now taking place in Russia having come later, the Rus- 
sian people can see what the European nations could not 
then see,— namely, to what results the struggle with the 
rulers has led the nations. The Russian people cannot 
help seeing that this struggle has not only not destroyed, 
but has not even lessened, the evil against which the 
peoples strove. The Russian people cannot help seeing 
that all the efforts spent during the revolution and all 
the bloodshed have not abolished poverty and the de- 
pendence of the workers on the rich and powerful; have 
not prevented the expenditure of the people’s strength 
on the seizure of distant lands and on wars; and have not 
freed the many from the power of the few. The Rus- 
sian people cannot help seeing how vain is the struggle 
ef violence against violence, in which the European 
peoples have uselessly expended so much strength. 
That is one cause of the difference between the present 
position of Russia and the position of the Western world 
a hundred years ago. 

Another, and the most important, difference is that, 
besides the official, pseudo-Christian religion, with which 
both the Western and the Russian nations were inocu- 
lated, in the Russian people from the earliest times, side 
by side with the official, there always existed an un- 
official, live Christian faith, which in some strange way, 
through the holy lives of the hermits, and through fan- 
atic pilgrims, reached the people in proverbs, stories 
and legends, and took root among them and guided 
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their lives. The essence of that faith was that man must 
live according to the will of God, for his soul; that 
all men are brothers; that what is great before men 
is an abomination before God; that man cannot save 
himself by rites and prayers, but only by deeds of mercy 
and love. This faith always lived among the people and 
was their true faith, guiding their life, side by side 
with the false ecclesiastical faith with which they were 
formally inoculated. 

This true faith was still strong among the people 
seventy years ago, but during the last fifty years, in 
consequence particularly of the decay of morality among 
the priests, and especially among the monks, it has be- 
come weaker and weaker throughout the nation, and has 
broken away into sects called Molokans, Stindists, Hlists, 
Sabbatarians, God’s Folk, Malevantsi, Jehovists, Doukho- 
bérs and many others. The common characteristic of 
most of these sects (besides a decided repudiation of 
Greek Orthodoxy common to them all) has been an ever 
greater and greater adoption of the moral rules of Chris- 
tianity into their conduct and a repudiation of the de- 
mands of governmental power, and, above all, a repu- 
diation of the righteousness or necessity of the slaughter 
of man by man. That faith lately, as though by re- 
action from the revolutionary wrath that has infected a 
part of the Russian people, has clarified and purified it- 
self more and more, and a larger and larger number of 
people of most diverse social positions and education pro- 
fess this faith, and are becoming more and more closely 
united together, while their comprehension of Christian 
truth more and more simplifies itself and enters into their 
lives. 

So that, in spite of the characteristics which the Rus- 
sian revolution shares with all former revolutions, the 
Russian people (both because their revolution comes later 
and because they always were a particularly religious 
people, and, side by side with their external, official re- 
ligion, developed and maintained Christian principles in 
their true significance) cannot but reach a different exit 
from their revolution than that which the Western na- 
tions reached in the last century. 

In the Russian people an intense struggle is now pro- 
ceeding between the two most opposite characteristics of 
man: man the beast and man the Christian. The Rus- 
sian people have before them two paths : one, that along 
which the European nations have traveled and are trav- 
eling — to oppose violence by violence, to overcome it, 
and violently to set up and strive to maintain a new order 
of things similar to the coercive order that has been upset. 
The other consists in understanding that a union based 
on violence can be but temporary, and that only by shar- 
ing one and the same view of life, and one and the same 
law resulting therefrom, can men be truly united ; it con- 
sists in trying to elucidate to themselves the view of life 
more or less clearly accepted by other people, with the 
law that results therefrom (a law which, at any rate, de- 
nies the right of man to kill his fellow), elucidating to 
themselves this understanding of life, and on it, and on 
it alone, and not on violence, basing their life and unity. 

And such a replacement of the union based on vio- 
lence, by a union based on an understanding of life com- 
mon to all men of our Christian world, awaits, I think, in 
our time not only the Russian people, but the whole of 
Christendom. 
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IX, BACK TO THE TRUTH. 

Much water will flow, and perhaps also much blood, 
before this is accomplished. But it is impossible that it 
should not be accomplished. It cannot be but that a 
time will come at last when the people of our Christian 
world, having freed themselves from false faith and from 
the violence resulting from it, will all unite in such a re- 
ligious conception of life (the highest accessible to them 
all) as will render the killing of man by man not merely 
impossible, but quite unnecessary. That time will come; 
for the life of men united by violence proceeding from a 
worn-out faith can be but a temporary, transitional con- 
dition, and cannot regulate the life of reasonable beings. 
Animals may be united by violence, but men are united 
only by a common understanding of life; and there is 
only one comprehension of life common to all men in 
our 4 And I think that that understanding is ex- 
pressed in that Christianity which, however we may 
understand it, rejects the utility, necessity or righteousness 
of murder. 

Indeed, if people who think they believe in Christianity 
would but put aside from it all the nonsense about trini- 
ties, processions of the Holy Ghost, salvation by faith, 
heaven and hell, etc., and even all the sentimental words 
about love in the highly popular thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians; and if those who do not believe in Chris- 
tianity, but believe in science, would reject from it all 
the verbose and complex dissertations about Law, the 
State, Representation, Progress, and Future Socialism, 
and in place of all that would admit the one simple, clear 
truth, expressed thousands of years ago, forming the 
first, indispensable, negative condition of all morality: a 
truth recognized by the heart, mind, and whole being of 
every unperverted man — the truth that man should not 
slay his fellow-man — then immediately the whole horri- 
ble, brutal order of our lives would be changed, and a 
life accordant with the consciousness of the men of our 
day would naturally result, accomplishing the aims of 
the best men of our time. 

With stoppages, retreats and turnings backward, hu- 
manity slowly rises higher and higher, passing from step 
to step in its movement towards perfection and bles- 
sedness. Humanity has long stood before the step that 
will lift it to the possibility of an harmonious life with- 
out the need of murder; but in our time it must mount 
that step, whether it wishes to or not. If not reason or 
the impulse towards goodness, then the ever-increasing 
misery of their position will compel men to begin to 
arrange their life not on a basis of hatred and threats, 
but on a basis of reason and love. 

“The kingdom of heaven on earth — that is the aim 
and wish of humanity (Thy kingdom come). Christ 
brought that kingdom near to us, but men did not un- 
derstand him, and set up in us the kingdom of priests, 
and not the kingdom of God,” says Kant. “And only 
then,” says he, “shall we have a full right to say that 
the kingdom of God has reached us, when the conception 
of the necessity of a gradual transition from church 
faith to a universal, reasonable religion has taken root 
among us. 

And I think — and not only think, but am assured — 
that that time has come. 

People have arranged for themselves a life depending 
entirely on deeds repellent alike to man’s reason and 


man’s heart, and at the same time, by a whole, long, cun- 
ning fraud evolved during centuries, they have quite 
convinced themselves either that they confess the law of 
Christ or that they know a science which indubitably 
proves that the murder of man by man is accordant with 
our heart and reason; and when they are told that their 
life is bestial, and that their Christianity and science are 
a satire and a parody on religion and on science,— that 
they must cease to be murderers if they wish to be either 
Christians or enlightened men,—they only smile and 
shrug their shoulders. So impossible does it appear to 
them to cease to do what was forbidden by the most 
primitive religious laws of the most ancient nations, im- 
planted both in the conscience and heart of every unper- 
verted man, and what cannot by the most ingenious 
argumentations be made toaccord with the Christian teach- 
ing they profess or with that enlightenment of which they 
are so proud! 

How terrible must be the mental decadence of the men 
of our world when they can believe that their life will 
become worse if they cease to execute, torture, kill and 
hang one another! And how great must be the moral 
and religious perversion of men when it is necessary to 
prove to them that “Thou shalt not kill” does not 
mean that they may kill the people of other nations, and 
those in general whose murder they consider advanta- 
geous for themselves, but that these words (which we at- 
tribute to God) mean that no one should, or therefore 
may, kill any one! 

Yes, horrible is the moral and mental depravity of 
such people, when they yet consider themselves to have 
reached the highest stage of spiritual development. 
And, terrible to say, such, with few exceptions, are all 
the people of our civilized, perverted world. The only 
consolation is that this terrible decadence is a sign of 
that last stage of perversion which is sure to result in 
an awakening ; and I believe the present Russian revo- 
lution will bring that to pass. 

Yes, of course, the teaching of Christ is impracticable 
for those who live by supervising and managing the con- 
struction of ironclads and fortresses, the training of 
soldiers to kill, the schools that educate men-slayers, the 
law courts, prisons and scaffolds, as well as for people 
who possess riches defended by murder. For such 
people, evidently, Christ’s teaching is impracticable. 
But for those who have to build the forts and ironclads, 
who are taught to kill, who are perverted in the schools, 
who are executed and shot, and for all who produce the 
riches defended by murder, life without murder and 
without violence is much more practicable than the life 
they now live; and I think the immense majority of the 
Russian people will understand this, and do already in 
part understand it. 

X. THE TRAMPLED GARDEN. 

I believe in this, because the absurdity of what is 
taking place is too obvious. The Government men and 
the Revolutionists preach: these, the most refined, in- 
genious, scientific and political laws; those, yet more 
ingenious, complex, far-reaching plans of how in the 
future humanity must be organized. But they all, to 
accomplish their plans, consider it an unimportant mat- 
ter that for the time being the necessity and righteous- 
ness of murder is allowed; and so, in spite of all their 
profundity, diligence, and enthusiasm, their refined and 
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ingenious concepticns do not improve life, but life, on 
the contrary, becomes worse and worse. 

People have arranged a garden, and in the most ap- 
proved manner have planted in it the most precious 
plants, which they manure, water and tend; and they 
have forgotten one thing. They have left a breach in the 
fence, and cattle enter the garden and tread down and 
tear up all thatis in it; and the people are surprised and 
grieved, and cannot at all understand why all their 
labor leads to nothing. 

That is what is happening in the life of the men 
of our so-called Christian world. They have invented 
all kinds of religious and political laws, which are sup- 
posed to protect them and have improved their physical 
condition in all sorts of ways; they interchange thought 
across the oceans, they fly through the air, they perform 
various miracles; but they have allowed one small devia- 
tion from what is taught by the wisdom of past ages as 
well as by their own reason and heart: they have ac- 
knowledged the right of man to slay his fellow; and all 
their religious and political defences cease to be de- 
fences, and all the miracles of technical improvements 
not only do not promote their welfare, but destroy it. 

This happens because, before setting up such, or such 
other, organization of life, before perfecting the means 
to utilize the forces of nature, man should first of all set 
up the religious-moral teaching revealed to him thou- 
sands of years ago that in every human body there dwells 
one and the same divine spirit, and that therefore no 
man, and no body of men, can have any right to violate 
that union of the divine spirit with the human body by 
depriving a man of his life. And the acknowledgment 


and establishment of such a moral-religious teaching is 


not only possible, but life becomes impossible without 
the acknowledgment and establishment of such a moral- 
religious teaching, which is simply the true meaning of 
the teaching of Christ, known and near to us all. And 
I believe our absurd and horrible revolution will bring 
the majority of Russians to the admission, to the ac- 
knowledgment, and to the practice of this religious- 
moral principle of Christian doctrine. 
XI. WHAT MUST WE DO? 

Yes, all this will be so when the kingdom of God 
comes; but what must we do till it comes? Do what is 
necessary that the kingdom of God may come! What 
must a hungry man do while he lacks food? Work to 
procure food. Food does not come of itself, nor will 
the kingdom of God; that is to say, a good life for man- 
kind. We must make it. And, to make it, we must 
cease to do the greatest of evils: that which most of all 
confirms people in their evil life — murder ! 

And to cease to do this, very little is necessary. The 
consciousness that the slaughter of his fellow runs 
counter to man’s nature is already in Christendom sufti- 
ciently rooted in the great majority of men. It is only 
necessary to understand, admit and incorporate in life 
the idea that we are not called on to organize other peo- 
ple’s lives by violence, which inevitably results in mur- 
der; and that no murder we commit, in which we par- 
ticipate, or by which we profit, can be truly profitable to 
others or to ourselves, but, on the contrary, can only in- 
crease the evil we wish to correct. If people would but 


understand that,— and, refraining from all interference 
with other people’s lives, would cease to seek to im- 
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prove their position by external, coercive organizations 
necessitating murder, and would seek to improve it by 
each man drawing personally near to the ideal of per- 
fection clearly placed before him by Christian teaching, 
and quite irreconcilable with murder,— that organization 
of life which people now vainly strive to bring about by 
external means that only make life worse and worse would 
come about of itself. 

There is but one way of freeing men from the ever- 
increasing ills they bear; that is, by acknowledging and 
introducing into life in the new era now dawning on hu- 
manity the true Christian teaching: that teaching which, 
if its basic principle — non-resistance to evil by evil — be 
not acknowledged, becomes merely an hypocrisy, that 
binds no one to anything, and far from altering the 
bestial, animal life men now live, merely confirms it. 

“Ah! this is the old story of non-resistance once 
again,” I hear self-confident, contemptuous voices re- 
mark. But what can a man do who sees the crowd 
crushing and destroying one another, push and press 
against a solid door, hoping to open it outwards, while 
he well knows that the door only opens inwards? 

August, 1907. 


New Books. 


BETWEEN THE Dark AND THE Dayuicut. By W.D, 
Howells. A book of short stories. New York and 
London: Harper Bros. Price, $1.50. 

This is a collection of original studies in psychology, 
of a mystic, romantic type, with a background of every- 
day life that is taken partly from American and partly 
from European scenes. The stories are written in the 
author’s characteristically easy and cheerful style. The 
fifth story, “ Editha,” bears upon the question, whether 
or not it is right to goto war. Its hero, George Gearson, 
is a young man who has been taught by his mother that 
war is wrong, but who at the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American war is persuaded by Editha, his sweetheart, to 
enlist. Editha’s knowledge of war is purely sentimental, 
as she has never come in contact with its horrors and 
consequences; she is thrilled with the glory of military 
patriotism. The young man, desirous of keeping her 
favor, conceals his misgivings and marches off to the 
front, expecting to return in victory. Strangely enough, 
and to the astonishment of Editha, he is among the first 
to be killed in battle. After a period of deep afHliction 
and of prostration, she visits young Gearson’s invalid 
mother in her Western home. The girl is clad at the 
time in deep mourning. Mrs, Gearson, who hates war 
more than ever and knows that her son would not have 
enlisted of his own accord, receives the young lady 
coldly. The following is a part of the conversation 
which took place at their interview : 

“TI suppose you would have been glad to die,” said 
the mother ironically to Editha. “Such a brave person 
as you! I don’t believe Ae was glad to die. He was 
always a timid boy that way; he was afraid of a good 
many things; but if he was afraid, he did what he made 
up his mind to. I suppose he made up his mind to go, 
but I knew what it would cost him by what it cost me 
when I heard of it. I had been through one war before. 
When you sent him you didn’t expect he would get 
killed.” 
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The voice seemed to compassionate Editha, and it was 
time. “No,” she huskily murmured. 

“ No, girls don’t; women don’t when they give their 
men up to their country. They think they'll come 
marching back somehow, just as gay as they went, or if 
it’s an empty sleeve, or even an empty pantaloon, it’s all 
the more glory, and they’re so much the prouder of them, 
poor things!” 

The tears began to run down Editha’s face; she had 
not wept till then; but it was now such a relief to be 
understood that the tears came. 

“No, you didn’t expect him to get killed,” Mrs. Gear- 
son repeated in a voice which was startlingly like 
George’s. ‘ You just expected him to kill someone else, 
some of those foreigners, that weren’t there because they 
had any say about it, but because they had to be there, 
poor wretches — conscripts, or whatever they call ’em. 
You thought it would be all right for my George, your 
George, to kill the sons of those miserable mothers and 
the husbands of those girls that you would never see the 
faces of.” The woman lifted her powerful voice in a 
psalm-like note. “I thank my God he didn’t live to do 
it! I thank my God they killed him first, and that he 
ain’t livin’ with their blood on his hands!” She dropped 
her eyes, which she had raised with her voice, and glared 
at Editha. “What you got that black on for?” She 
lifted herself by her powerful arms so high that her help- 
less body seemed to hang limp its full length. “ Take it 
off, take it off, before I tear it from your back!” 

Although the object of Mr. Howells in telling this story is 
is not to make an argument against war, as is shown by the 
conclusion, which leaves the reader in doubt, not only as 
to the purpose of the story, but as to the author’s own 
point of view, it nevertheless provides a strong, ethical 
argument against war, the most telling part of which 
comes into the extract which has been quoted. While 
one cannot wholly admire the manner of the mother, 
her condemnatory words are so full of truth that when 
taken together with the incident of her son’s enlistment 
and death they impress the reader with the one-sidedness 
and shallowness of Editha’s point of view. 

Tue Curr or THE AND THE CULT oF 
By H.S. Perris, M. A. Preface by Dr. J. Rendel Har- 
ris, president of the National Free Church Council, Lon- 
don: T. Sealey Clark & Co., 1 Racquet Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 61 pages, boards. 

This booklet contains the lecture given by the author 
in August this year before the Summer School of the 
Free Churches at Cambridge, England, somewhat ex- 
panded. Its purpose is “to set forth the essential princi- 
ple and object of the peace movement,” the necessity of 
a more efticient organization of the movementin England, 
and to point out the real significance of the “ Campaign ” 
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An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept ‘posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 
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Terms: $5 GU hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 
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of Earl Roberts, and t» try to “save the schools from the 
inundation of physical-force teaching.” Under such 
sub-heads as “The Cult of Peace,” “Timidity at The 
Hague,” “The Old Anarch of War,” “The Militarist 
Reaction,” “The Naval Alarmists,” “ Militarism in the 
Schools,” “A Parliamentary Peace Force,” etc. Mr. 
Perris gives us an unusually clear and forcible exposition 
of the military situation in England at the present time, 
and of the purposes of the movement, which is finally to 
uproot and cast out the national militarism and jingoism. 
The author urges that astrong effort be made among the 
constituencies throughout England “to secure a more 
powerful and efficient advocacy of the principles of peace 
in the Imperial Parliament,” and also that the peace 
movement be carried into the schools, colleges and uni- 
versities of the land. It is a timely book and ought to 
have wide reading at this Christmas time. Its value is 
increased by a short bibliography of peace, and by sev- 
eral short appendixes, one of which is a diagram showing 
the expenditures of the principal military and maritime 
powers in armaments in recent years. 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give lce- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 


dates and terms. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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